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A CHRISTIAN ADDRESS BY THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS ON THE SUBJECT OF WAR.—1860. 


It is in the love of Christ, and in the spirit 
of true patriotism, that we make this appeal. 
Our country is dear tous; we honor our 
sovereign, and prize our free institutions; 
and we desire that our national policy, and 
that of other professedly Christian countries, 
may accord with the spirit and precepts of our 
holy Redeemer, who came “not to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them.” 

The events of late years, as well as what is 
passing around us, have led us very seriously 
to review the ground of our Christian testimony 
in this matter. But this review has only con- 
firmed the conviction, which we dare not shrink 
from avowing, that all war, on whatever plea of 
policy or of necessity, is unlawful under the 
Gospel Dispensation. May grace and strength 
be given us in our daily intercourse among 
men to act consistently therewith, and to show 
out of a good conversation our works with 
meekness of wisdom. 

We unreservedly make our appeal to those 
inspired records, which as Christians we all 
profess to accept as a revelation from heaven. 
True it is, that in the Old Testament we find 
war not only permitted, but, under certain 
circumstances, commanded. As regards the 
command, we presume that no such commission 
to fight against the Lord’s enemies as that 
given to his chosen people formerly, is claimed 
or expected now. And, as to its permission, 
it is sufficient to say, that the fulness of time 
was not yet come; the more excellent way was 
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not yet revealed. No permission under the law 
can legitimate for the Christian that which the 
Gospel condemns. How conclusive is the 
emphasis with which our Lord contrasts the 
Mosaic allowance of divorce with his own pre- 
cepts, for the purpose of showing that that 
which was permitted to them of old time, by 
reason of the hardness of their hearts, is pro- 
hibited by the higher and holier morality of the 
New Covenant. In like manner, by his own su- 
preme authority, does he foreclose any argu- 
ment in favor of retaliation drawn from the words 
“ An eye for an eye and a tooth fora tooth;” 
and solemnly disallows the maxim, “ Hate 
thine enemy.” To the Gospel standard, 
therefore, whether exhibited in prophecy 
under the earlier dispensation, or fully de- 
veloped by Christ himself and his apostles, 
must his disciples resort for their guidance. 

Peace is the ever-recurring burthen of the 
prophetic song, asa marked and essential feature 
of the Messiah’s reign. Through the mouths 
of two inspired witnesses, and in the same 
emphatic words, does the Holy Spirit,proclaim, 
concerning the Gospel times, “They shall 
beat their swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks; nation shall ,ot 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” (Micah iv. 3; Isaiah 
ii. 4.) That these expressions are devoid of 
meaning no Christian will venture to affirm. 
But to what can such language point, if not to 
a condition of mind and course of practice, 
national as well as individual, altogether op- 
posed to war? 

In the face, then, of the glorious anticipa- 
tions of prophecy in regard to the peacefu- 
reign of the Messiah, and of the deep signifi 
cance of that name by which He is called 
“The Prince of Peace;’”—in the face of the 
annunciation of the Heavenly Host which 
characterised the new dispensation as that which 
was to bring “Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward men ;’”— 
in the face of the express commands of our 
Redeemer himself, ‘ Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for those that despitefully us 
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you and persecute you;”—how can it be 
maintained that Christianity affords any au- 
thority or justification for war? 

And not by precept alone, but by his ex- 
ample also, has our Lord and Saviour emphat- 
ically taught the lesson of forgiveness, forbear- 
ance,and love. How touching is his prayer 
for his bitterest enemies! How wondrous the 
forbearance of Him who said, “ Thinkest thou 
that I cannot now pray to my Father, and He 
shall presently give more than twelve legions 
of angels?”” What power might not He have 
commanded, and that not in any doubtful con- 
troversy, but in the vindication of eternal 
Right; yet He used it not:—a forbearance 
exercised not merely with a view to the ac- 
complishment of that most precious sacrifice 
which he made of himself for our sins; but 
also, asa holy example for our imitation. For, 
as declared by the Apostle, who was himself 
“an eye-witness” of the sufferings of his Lord, 
‘‘ Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an ex- 
ample that we should follow his steps: who, 
when he was reviled, reviled not again; when 
he suffered, he threatened not ; but committed 
himself to Him that judgeth righteously.” 

Now, although it may be admitted that the 
precepts and example of our Lord have a pri- 
mary reference to the conduct of individuals, 
they can surely be no less binding upon nations 
professing allegiance to Christ, the Supreme 
Ruler, than upon the individuals of whom they 
are composed. Nor can we be too strongly 
impressed with the importance of individual 
influence in the formation of the national 
mind. If each waits for others before he takes 
the course to which his convictions lead him, 
it is plain all right progress must be stayed. 
If the principles for which we are pleading be 
essential parts of pure Christianity, it is for 
the Christian, in simple faith, to act upon them, 
that through his life and example the heavenly 
leaven may be more and more diffused. Let 
us never forget that the Gospel is not transi- 
tory, but an abiding dispensation: that it is 
the dispensation under which we are actually 
living; and that these principles are among 
its most glorious and essential characteristics. 
To affirm that they are impracticable, or not 
to be practiced, is to put dishonor upon their 
Divine Author, and to set at naught his supreme 
authority. To postpone their application until 
all shall act upon them, is, in scarcely a less 
degree, to deny his present authority; and 
involves the praatical contradiction of supposing 
that he has prescribed a series of duties for a 
state of things in which the occasion for their 
exercise shall have ceased to exist. It is now, 
in this still tossed and conflicting world, that 
the Christian is called upon to learn and 

ractise these lessons. It is now that he is 
oneal to prove his allegiance to his Divine 
Master; and by his influence to promote the 
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spreading of his kingdom upon the earth. That 
kingdom is one of righteousness and peace; 
and all who adopt the petition, thy kingdom 
come,” at once confess the duty of their own 
present subjugation to it, and pray for its uni- 
versal establishment. 

With such precepts and such an example,— 
and may we not add, such an experience as its 
own past history presents,—what has the 
Christian Church, or what have its members, 
to do with the moral or political standard of 
ancient Greece or Rome, nations which, with 
all their brilliant qualities and intellectual re- 
finement, knew not the Gospel of Christ? Yet 
must it not be confessed that it is from sources 
such as these, the maxims of the military code, 
and the prevailing ideas of glory in connection 
with successful bloodshed, are principally 
drawn? And what has been the result of this 
heathen standard — the professed followers 
of the Lord Jesus? Without carrying our 
thoughts to past times, we turn with deep sor- 
row to the affecting details of the wars in which 
our country and the other nations of Europe 
have been engaged during the present century. 
And even within the last few years what untold 
distress and desolation have been produced in 
India, in China, and elsewhere, by the wars in 
which this nation has been involyved—miseries 
which have been inflicted in heathen lands by 
a people who call themselves by the name of 
Christ? Are not the words of the apostle but 
too applicable to our country in reference to 
these events ?—“ The name of God is blasphem- 
ed among the Gentiles through you.” Let us 
contemplate the vast amount of physical and 
moral suffering inflicted by war, not only on the 
wounded and dying, but on the widows and 
fatherless. And, above all, let us solemnly 
reflect upon the thousands of immortal beings 
hurried into eternity, many of them we must 
fear altogether unprepared to meet the righteous 
judgment of God. Can we believe that these 
things, at which even humanity shudders, bring 
no dishonor on the religion of Jesus; or that 
they are not offensive in the sight of Him whose 
name is Love, and on whose authority we learn 
the value of a single immortal soul? Oh that 

they were felt, not as calamities only, but as 
pational sins ! 

We readily admit, that as the love of enemies 
and the returning of good for evil between man 
and man require the exercise of faith and of 
the highest Christian virtues, so for a govern- 
ment practically to carry out these principles of 
action demands not only a strong sense of duty 
and a real confidence in that God who judgeth 
in the earth, but discretion, as well as right- 
eousness, in the various acts of international 
intercourse. And as an individual who forms 
the truly Christian resolve never to fight a duel, 
is called upon by this very circumstance, not 
only to avoid taking offence but to abstain from 
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giving it; so would a nation desirous of suc- 
ceeding in a policy which should enable it 
wholly to clear itself from the sin of war, feel 
bound to be just, inoffensive, and discreet 
in conducting its own affairs,and to avoid all 
needless interference with the affairs of its 
neighbours. Well might the nation which had 
the moral courage and wisdom to adopt such 
a course, commit its righteous cause to the bless- 
ing of Him who ruleth in the kingdoms of 
men, and who can, when a nation’s ways please 
Him, make even her enemies to be at peace 
with her. 

During the earlier portion of the period 
that has elapsed since the last general European 
war, there appeared to be among Christians an 
increasing conviction of the unlawfulness of all 
war; and a fuller recognition among all classes 
of its horrors, and its deteriorating effects on 
the prosperity of nations: whilst among govern- 
ments, both European and American, there 
was a greater willingness to submit their dif- 
ferences tothe arbitration of a neutral power. 
But during the later portion of that period 
there has been a retrograde movement, both in 
opinion and in practice. Under the plea of 
being prepared against foreign aggression, not 
only has the language used in this country in 
relation to foreiga powers often been of an ir- 
ritating or hostile character, but the prepara- 
tions made both by the government and by the 
people themselves, have been too well calculat- 
ed to give’occasion of offence or jealousy to the 
governments and to the inhabitants of other 
countries, and to diffuse a martial spirit among 
our own population ;—consequences which it 
would have been far easier to prevent than to 
remedy. How strikingly does this result show 
the difficulty, not to say the impossibility, of 
drawing a distinct boundary line between defen- 
sive and offensive war, and of saying, in effect,— 
Thus far will we go in violation of Christ’s law 
of universal love, and no further. It is affect- 
ing to think how many young men, some even 
of high Christian profession, and who, in mo- 
ments of serious reflection, would refuse to take 
the life of a single fellow-creature, even to save 
their own, have been induced, under the plea ot 
patriotism, or the seductive influence of compan- 
ionship, to join Volunteer Corps or Rifle Clubs, 
—thus entering into pursuits and assoviations 
the avowed object of which is to acquire dex- 
terity and certainty in the destruction of buman 
life. 

We would earnestly entreat all who profess 
to make the law of Christ the standard of their 
lives, to guard against taking any part in mil- 
itary preparations, and to use their utmost efforts 
to check the warlike tendencies: of the age. 


the Allied Sovereigns “ to be their fixed resolu- 
tion, namely, to take for their sole guide the pre- 
cepts of the holy religion of our Saviour,—the 
precepts of justice, Christian charity and peace : 
which” they declared “ were far from being 
applicable only to private concerns, but must 
have an immediate influence on the councils of 
princes, and guide all their steps.” Alas! these 
precepts have, we fear, remained too much a 
dead letter with many of them. 

In conclusion, we would make an earnest 
and respectful appeal to all who, whether as 
ministers of siate or as senators, may have to 
decide or to influence the decision of the 
solemn questions of war and peace. We im- 
plore them to use every Christian effort for the 
maintenance of peace ; remembering that that 
which is morally or religiously wrong, cannot 
be politically right, and that the non-recog- 
nition of the peaceable doctrines and precepts 
of the Gospel by the nations opposing us, 
constitutes no valid plea for our: violation of 
them. 

We appeal as Christians to our fellow-Chris- 
tians, beseeching them to view their responsi- 
bilities and duties calmly and temperately, and 
with that practical wisdom which recognizes it 
as a political not less than a religious truth, 
that righteousness exaltetha nation. More espe- 
cially would we entreat those who are regarded 
as ambassadors for Christ, seriously to consider 
their responsibilities as the professed ministers 
of the Gospel of Peace, and as such to use 
that authority and influence of which they are 
stewards, not in stirring up the martial spirit 
of the nation, or in nerving the arm of war, 
but in promoting universal peace on earth and 
good-will towards men. 

We pray the Almighty Father of the Uuiverse 
to breathe the spirit of conciliation into the 
hearts of the children of men everywhere, and 
to guide them to the promotion of their mutual 


well-being, by conforming themselves to His 
universal law of love. 




































Saapows or SLAVERY.—A correspondent 
of the Religious Magazine, writing from St. 
Louis, says : 

The nearer one comes to the institution, the 
more manifest are its great evils and wrongs. 
I have seen the white refugees and the black 
fugitives, and of the two the whites were far 
more degraded. It is a fact that, of the fugi- 
tives from the South wh» have come to St. Louis, 
not a woman has yet been found who could read 
and write, not one who did not smoke and chew, 
scarcely one who did not swear. They are a 
most ignorant and degraded set, wholly unskill- 
Freatly should we rejoice did the government of | ed in domestic labor, poor cumberers of the 
our own country set the exampleof carrying out| ground. On the other hand, I have talked with 
in practice that which at the commencement of|a colored man far along in life’s journey, who 
the long European peace was avowed by some of as he lay upon the bed waiting for the return 
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of health, was spelling out his Bible, anxious, 
he said, to read pretty well and to figure a little, 
if it “pleased the Lord that he should get 
round again.” In answer to my inquiry about 
his master, he said, “ that he was a mighty rug- 
ged one.” 

“You would have staid with him if he had 
been kind ?” 

“‘ Why, no, I likes to own myself and my work ; 
that’s the way with the rest of folks.” 

The teacher of the colored refugees at Ben- 
ton Barracks, who, in addition to all her work 
in the day-time, has a class of adults in the 
evening, told me of an old man of seventy-two, 
who was bent upon learning to read, and came 
regularly every evening. 

(From the London Friend.) 
REMINISCENCES OF IRISH TRAVEL IN THE 
SUMMER AND AUTUMN OF 1863. 

BY J. GRUBB. 

(Continued from p. 456.) 

MoyaLLon.—Around this spot there is a 
densely populated country. In the parish, 
ealled Knocknamuckly, which contains 7000 
inhabitants, there are very few occupations of 
land exceeding in extent ten acres. The weav- 
ing of linen by hand-looms has assisted mate- 
rially in the support of these poor people ; but 
three bad harvests in succession and the intro- 
duction of power-looms have reduced very many 
of them to a state of extreme poverty, which, 
distressing as it is to witness, is blessed to many 
of their souls, and is borne with a remarkable 
amount of patient endurance. 

We held many meetings with these dear 
people, all without exception marked by so- 
lemnity and sweetness, but one or two of so 
unusual a character that I feel disposed to give 
a few particulars of them. 

By the high road, near Moyallon House, there 
is a neat stone building, with a number of very 
comfortable and substantial cottages adjoining. 
This building is the school-room, where a 
number of poor children are receiving a good 
education during the week, and where about 
250 assemble on the First-day in the capacity 
of a Sabbath school. 

On some occasions, when the parents have 
been invited to join the children, it has proved 
quite a large and favored public meeting. 

Tn this school-room also clothing has, of later 
time, been distributed from a fund raised for 
the purpose of relieving, in this way, the suffer- 
ers before alluded to. 

On one of these occasions a very large gather- 
ing had assembled in the playground, literally 
of the poor, the maimed, the halt, and the 
withered, waiting, not ‘‘for the troubling of 
any waters,” but to receive what might be 
allowed them in the way of relief. 

Blankets and garments of various kinds were 
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eagerly sought and judiciously distributed, on 
investigation of each separate case. 

Our hearts were deeply moved on beholding 
such a mass of human wretchedness, and we 
longed for an opportunity of entering a little 
into religious sympathy with the assembled 
multitude. This, after some consultation, was 
carried into effect by opening the school-room 
doors and inviting them to take their seats in 
the capacity of a religious meeting. 

They rushed in with such eagerness as almost 
to tear their poor garments, or rather rags, In 
the struggle ; but were soon gathered into true 
stillness under the influence of that love in 
which tke gospel was first preached to the poor, 
the broken-hearted healed, and the bruised set 
at liberty. 

And, indeed, the glad tidings found abun- 
dant entrance into the hearts of these poor, 
half-naked creatures; so that many who, perhaps 
for want of clothing, never entered a place of 
worship, were brought to the place of weeping 
and supplication, especially while they were 
addressed by a dearly beloved sister on the 
words “ Strive to enter in,” in allusion to their 
eagerness to enter the room. It was, indeed, 
affecting to see the tears which flowed so fast 
wiped with the back of the hand, or with the 
poor tattered garments. 

How easy to visit such where there is such a 
drinking in of every drop of consolation, like 
the thirsty ground after a season of parching 
drought. And many of them were Romanists, 
and nearly all such as could not have been got 
together by any of the ordinary means of invi- 
tation. Wecould and did say that it was “ the 
Lord’s doing, and marvellous in our eyes.” 

A few weeks later, the clothing and the 
funds being exhausted, a company of a like 
character again assembled, but only to be dis- 
appointed. Hearing that a large concourse was 
waiting outside the school-house, having many 
of them come miles, barefoot, through the mud 
and cold, we felt as if we could hardly show 
ourselves amongst them ; but at last we did go, 
and found that a dear woman, a preacher among 
the Methodists, had been addressing them. It 
seemed to us as if it would be almost like 
mockery to speak to them about their souls, 
whilst the poor bodies must remain unprovided 
for; something like saying, “ Be ye warmed 
and fed,” and yet not doing the needful. And 
we stood looking upon them with intense pity. 

All at once the school-room door was opened 
by the schoolmaster, but without any orders 
from us; and they went in and sat down as 
before in expectation of a meeting for divine 
worship. And if ever there was a meeting for 
worship, that was one 

It fell to my lot to tell them of their disap- 
pointment, and to say that we felt it perhaps as 
much as themselves, but could not help it; and 
then on the words, “ Who, though he was rich, 
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yet for our sakes became poor, that we through 
His poverty might be rich,” I seemed enabled 
with uncommon liberty to direct them to the 
one place of comfort and of obtaining the true 
riches ; even unto Jesus Christ, who had not 
where to lay His head, and who suffered unto 
death, the death of the cross, for every one of 
them—the just for the unjust, that He might 
bring them to God. 

How they listened! and how they wept! and 
when two dear sisters spoke to them on the 
love of Christ and His gracious invitation to 
the laboring and the heavy laden, it was in- 
deed no easy thing to restrain our own tears, 
such was the feeling of sympathy in our hearts, 
and such the sense of the mercy of Him who 
does not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children 
of men. The good Methodist sister also spoke 
beautifully to them on Joseph and his brethren. 
and on Lazarus carried from the rich man’s 
gate by angels unto Abraham’s bosom. And 
then the feeling of supplication which came 
over us; the atmosphere of prayer which we 
seemed permitted to breathe, and in which the 
lips broke forth in voeal address to the mercy 
seat ! 

Difficult as was their position between the 
desks, they all, or nearly all, kneeled down; 
and I believe there were few present who did 
not pray from the heart and with the spirit, 
ascribing with one accord glory and honor, 
thanksgiving and praise unto Him to whom 
they belong, both now and for ever, Amen ! 

They set off late in the afternoon to walk 
back to their homes, cold and hungry, yet 
without a murmuring look ; but with an exprcs- 
sion of cheerful resignation, in which was con- 
veyed a lesson of the deepest iustruction to 
ourselves. 

Perhaps few, if any, of these meetings were 
more mercifully owned by a sense of the over- 
shadowing of the Divine presence, and by the 
heart-tendering influence of Divine love, than 
some of the reading meetings held in the con- 
servatory of my dear friend J. G. Richardson, 
who appropriates this spot, at half-past seven on 
a First-day evening, for the purpose. The 
plants are removed from the lower shelves to 
form seats for the people ; those above remain, 
adding, by their beauty, to the interest of the 
scene. The working population of the neigh- 
borhood assemble to the number of from 100 
to 200. 

The family of my friend and his servants take 
their seats without distinction, amongst the 
people. First, there is a solemn pause, then 
an interesting tract, such, for instance, as those 
by John Ashworth, is read; another pause, and 
then a portion of Holy Scripture ; after which 
Opportunity is afforded for silent devotion, or 
for vocal exhortation, thanksgiving, or prayer. 
Mothers with their infants form no small pro- 
portion at these and other meetings, and are 


often the especial objects of exercise and of 
sympathy. 

Evidence might be produced, confirming, in 
the strongest manner, the impression made on 
some, and the blessing attending these efforts, 
even when nothing more has taken place than 
the reading, with intervals of silence. 

RosEVaLeE Home, NEAR LisBuRN.—Passing 
near this “‘ Refuge” for the most forlorn and 
wretched of the human race, I felt and express- 
ed a desire to visit it. 

Two dear and sympathising brothers accom- 
panied me. We found at the head of it an 
amiabie lady of rank and station, long a laborer 
in the vineyard of her Lord, but who, of later 
time, has concentrated her energies on this 
arduous and humiliating yet most blessed effort 
for the rescuing of the souls and bodies of her 
fellow-creatures from destruction. 

She was well stricken in years, and received 
us with courtesy and true politeness, showing 
us over the whole place, where neatness, order, 
and most excellent discipline were manifested. 
Lastly, we entered the work-room, where about 
twenty of these poor girls were diligently occu- 
pied with their needles ; nearly every one of 
them were orphans. Homely yet neat was their 
attire, and very respectful their behavior. 
Our hearts were filled with pity, and with an 
indescribable sense of that love which reacheth 
to the very ends of the earth—the unfathoma- 
ble love of Him who said that He was sent to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel—that He 
came not to call the righteous but sinners to 
repentance, and that “there is more joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth than over 
ninety and nine just persons who need no re- 
pentance.” 

They quietly rose and sang (from the heart, 
many of them) the beautiful hymna— 

‘““T was a wandering sheep, 
I did not love the fold, 
I did not love the Shepherd’s voice, 
I would not be controlled,” &c. 


A psalm was read, and, after a pause, I stood 
up to address them, but my lips almost refused 
utterance ; so overwhelming was the feeling of 
pity and of God's infinite mercy. Most of them 
shed many tears, and when I came to speak of 
one who had been forgiven much, and loved as 
she had been forgiven, and of those blessed 
tears which fell upon the feet of the Redeemer, 
we were all nearly in the same state. Andoh! 
how did we feel that we bad nothing to boast 
of or toglory in, but the same grace and pardon- 
ing mercy which was reaching them; and that 
if we had been subjected to their temptations, 
possibly we might be much lower than them- 
selves, poor fallen ones ! 

Another time of silence beyond words, and 
then, kneeling at the head of that table, with 
every one of them on their knees on my right 
and left, it seemed, I believe, to all present as 
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if God in His great goodness did “ bow the 
heavens and come down,” and put all darkness 
under his feet. 

Many sobbed audibly ; and afterwards, giving 
each a book, and shaking hands with all, we 
commended them and ourselves to Him who 
came into the world to save the chief of sin- 
ners, and who only can keep any of us from 
falling, and finally, present us faultless before 
the presence of His glory with exceeding 





















































joy. 

The dear lady wept as we bid her farewell, 
and stood weeping at the door as we were 
mounting our car to depart. 

I felt as if I must go back and repeat the 
parting salutation, expressing my deep interest 
and sympathy with her in her labors, and 
saying at last, “‘ What stars, my dear friend, to 
shine in thy crown in heaven !” 

And, in about two short weeks, heaven had 
received her! The everlasting gates were lifted 
up, and the emancipated spirit entered into that 
city whose walls are salvation and whose gates 
are praise. 

She fell in the midst of her labors; she fell 
covcred with honors. O how far beyond the 
false honors so lavishly heaped by a blind 
world upon him who falls upon the battle field, 
extolled as a hero; but with the cry of the 
widow and the wail of the orphan largely 
mingled in his requiem ! 

She, dear saint, fell with the blessings of 
those who were ready to perish thickly descend- 
ing upon her, “She rests from her labors 
and her works shall follow her!” 

Another affecting opportunity was afforded 
us with the objects of her tender solicitude 
(whom she fondly called her children) after 
her death ; it was very similar in its character 
to the former one. They deeply felt their loss, 
and there was a good hope that it would be 
greatly blessed to some of their souls. 

We were glad to learn that the institution is 
likely to be carried on under the kind care ofa 
number of ladies, who have undertaken to re- 
lieve each other at the house as visitors. 


Well may we acknowledge that— 







































































































































































“God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform ; 
He plants His footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.” 


























BeLFrast REFORMATORY for youthful male 
convicts was an object which, when mentioned 
tome by a much loved friend, I felt at once 
bound to visit. Wewent together. The place 
is a pattern of neatness and good order. Forty- 
four lads and young men are here provided 
with an opportunity of reclaiming their repu- 
tation, and of being trained for future useful 
ness. The land gave evidence of careful culture, 
and the minds of the inmates of this beautiful 
establishment not less so. Scriptural knowledge 
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is imparted, and a quarter of an hour after 
rising in the morning is allotted to private 
devotion. 


That those opportunities of receiving reli- 


gious help are not unimproved we had cheering 
proof. We requested a meeting with the whole 
household, and, as it happened to be the day 
on which the lads are visited by their parents, 
this circumstance added greatly to the interest 
of the occasion. 


As I stood addressing those poor criminals, 


all under sentence of imprisonment for terms 
not exceeding five years, I saw in many of their 
faces sweet evidence, as I believed, of a change 
of heart. 


Truly the “ hammer” had been at work, and 
the “ fire” too; for much tenderness was mani- 
fested, especially during supplication, when 


very near access seemed granted to the throne 
of grace. 


Once more was I brought to feel that God 
seeth not as man sees; once more was I permit- 


ted to see the teaching of the dear Saviour, who 


came to call the wanderers home, beautifully 
confirmed and exemplified; once more was I 
led to contrast the state of the poor publican 
with that of the Pharisee, and once more did 
the language arise in my own heart, “God be 
merciful to me, a sinner.” 


But the most touching part of the visit was 
yet to come. The fathers and the mothers 
called their sons aside, and weve quietly and in 
separate corners conversing withthem. I ven- 
tured to intrude myself among them, and was 
greatly comforted in some of these more private 
opportunities. One poor man so wept over his 
wandering child that he could not speak. The 
son, a fine intelligent lad of fifteen, though 
almost in the same state himself, kept on saying, 
‘“‘ Don’t ery, father ; don’t ery.” 


And one or two mothers were greatly moved, 
as I spoke to them of the blessings resting 
upon a mother’s tears and a mother’s prayers, 
so often returning like the “ bread cast upon 
the waters” after many days, with precious and 
abundant fruit. 


When we visit scenes like these, and see 
what love and kindness and gospel teaching will 
accomplish, even in the most unpromising soil, 
and when we reflect upon the mass of vice and 
consequent suffering around us, may the inquiry 
come home to our souls and ascend from thence 
to heaven, “ Lord, what would’st thou have me 
todo?” And may we be brought to feel that 
we have not a moment to lose, nor a power nor 
talent of any kind to be wasted, but that there 
is work enough and to spare for all whose 
hearts are warmed with love to God and man ; 
that ‘‘the harvest is plenteous, and the laborers 
are few,”’ and that the Master is come and call- 


eth for us all! 
(To be coucluded.) 
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For Friends’ Review. 
WHITTIER. 


What the poet Wordsworth said in 1847, 
three years before his death, to his nephew and 
subsequent biographer, Dr. Christopher Words- 
worth,—*“ that a poet’s life is written in his 
works,” is undoubtedly true. No man feels more 
the sacredness of his calling, or desires to be 
more faithful, than the genuine son of the 
muses ; he indeed leads a charmed life from 
the first dawning of his youthful aspirations, 
glowing with the burning tints of daybreak, to 
the hour when, for the last time, his eyes be- 
hold the beauties of the natural world. 

The poet is truly his own biographer, and 
this will apply even to the highest geniuses of 
ancient, as well as modern times,—-to Homer 
and Hesiod, Horace and Virgil, as well as to 
Milton and Shakespeare. 

Probably no poet better illustrates this than 
Cowper, whose “ Task ” is a complete record 
of the rural experiences, and the religious re- 
flections of his every-day life, which are verified 
by his delightful letters, “the best in the 
English language.” 

By the mere man of business, the poet is 
regarded as a kind of anomaly,—at least as a 
romantic and useless member of society,—but, 
after all, is there any class of men more vision- 
ary than those of the mercantile profession ? 
A true poet is a man of exquisite common 
sense and ingenuity, so that to whatever de- 
partment of human industry he may apply 
himself, he will show his superiority. I speak 
not of poetasters, but of the highest workmen 
in the “art divine.” In fact, we shall find in 
the composition of our best and most honorable 
men of business a great deal of the poetical 
character; and it is to this element they owe 
their elevation above the mere grovellings and 
fossils of the mart or exchange. The true 
merchant is a gentleman in society, a man of 
refinement and culture,—seen in his person, 
address, voice, and language, the latter fre- 

uently rich and expressive, evincing the pre- 

ominance of his intellectual tastes over the 
mere profits of his enterprises. Of all men, 
the poet has most to be thankful for to his 
Creator for the boon of life,—a life rich in the 
enjoyment of the beautiful works of nature, and 
in those emotions of the soul often awakened 
to harmonies and revelations divine. 

John Greenleaf Whittier belongs to the 
highest class of poets, not only for the rare 
felicity of his numbers, but for that more rare 
devotion to the cause of humanity and truth, in 
days when vials of wrath were poured upon the 
heads of all who sympathized with the oppressed 
and downtrodden. In whatever. interests the 
happiness of man, Whittier has ever manifested 
a keen sympathy. His noble nature detects at 
a glance the false from the true, and he de- 
lights to select those sweet and hidden treasures 


of humble life and beauty, and, in his own rich 
rhythmic language, bring them forth for the 
admiration of every kindred soul. In this way 
Whittier has touched the finest chords of hu- 
man nature, and bachelor though he be, has 
betrayed a heart all alive to the tenderest and 
sweetest emotions of youth and fancy. The 
Quaker bard is no exception to the rule that 
a poet’s heart is always young.” An imperish- 
able youth, indeed, attends the life of the poet, 
and he goes on through fields and woods, by 
streams and waterfalls, rejoicing in the sunlight 
and in the storm, a creature at home in all 
seasons, finding beauty and poetry everywhere, 
and tracing in all, with the true spirit of the 
worshipper, “‘ the foot-prints of the Creator.” 

Whittier writes with the fire of the Reformer, 
and the faith of a Christian ; indeed, the living 
principle of truth bursts forth on almost every 
page of his valuable works, and he is, of all 
his cotemporaries, the poet of freedom, and an 
apostle of righteousness. 

A member of the Society of Friends, but no 
sectarian, he sees through the flimsy veil of 
profession, and claims for the Church and her 
disciples a faithful observance of the practical 
duties of Christianity ;—a firm believer in the 
Higher Law, and in the doctrine of man’s su- 
periority to institutions. During the stormy 
days and fiery trials of abolition, his trumpet 
tones were constantly heard ringing throughout 
the land. 

Among our three best poets, Bryant, Long- 
fellow, and Whittier, the Quaker pvet is the 
most peculiarly national. He truly belongs to 
the order of the “new world, and the new 
man,” and to the highest type of New England 
genius. 

How truly he sings, with a general applica- 
tion to the age,— 

‘¢ Dear God, and Father of us all! 
Forgive our faith in cruel lies, 
Forgive the spirit that denies, 
Forgive the creature when he takes 
For the all-perfect love thou art, 
Some grim creation of the heart. 
Throw down our idols, overturn 
Our bloody altars,—let us see 
Thyself in thy humanity.” 

And again— 

*‘ The earth sits at the feet of Christ, 
Unknowing, blind, and: unconsoled; 
It yet shall touch his garment fold, 
And find the Heavenly Alchemist 
Transform its very dust to gold.” 

As befitting a true son of genius, Whittier 
was born in humble circumstances, if any cir- 
cumstances can be thus denominated that at- 
tend the birth of the noble and the true. 
“Behind the plough Burns sang his woodnotes 

wild, 
And richest Shakespeare was a poor man’s child.” 

So sang Ebenezer Elliott, himself a poet of 
the peuple, and all his life a man of busy and 
laborious habits. 
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Poetry is a great blessing to us all, and FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


reaches more than aught else the. common 
heart of humanity. Well has an old, and al- 
most unknown, poet sung: 








PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 26, 1864. 








“Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound ; 
All at her work the village maiden sings ; ADDRESS ON THE SUBJECT OF WAR.— 
Nor, while she turns the giddy wheel around, : iah Forster published 
Revolves the sad vicissitudes of things.” — Giffard. Our dear friend Josia P a 

we : last year, a volume of 248 pages, containing 

Pr graye Hagley mins By om addresses and papers, illustrative of Christian 

His sand dies eaaiie at Gin Society of| Principle or testimony, issued — the en 

Friends. He worked at farming until eighteen, | fifty years by London Yearly Meeting. 

with but little advantages for an education, ex-| copy has been kindly sent to the editor of the 


cept two years at the town Academy. In 1829, Review, and we find in it, “ A Christian Ad- 
at the age of 22, he became editor of the : Tar.” dated 1860 
American Manufacturer. In 1830 he suc- co tertecapia quanti nadia : 


ceeded Geo. D. Prentice as editor of the N. E,| Which does not appear to have been recorded 
Weekly Keview, published at Hartford, Conn.|in our pages. We therefore now give it place, 
Here he wrote an interesting and appreciative | as well adapted to convince the doubting, and 


memoir of the poet Brainerd. In 1831 were to st th d confirm those who desire to 
published his “ Legends of New. England,” ny eerie 


followed by his poems “ Mogg Megone,” “Bri- maintain faithfully, in this day of close trial, 
dal of Pennacook,” “Cassandra Southwick,”|the Christian principle of peace which our 
“¢ Mary Garvin.” Religious Society, during its existence of two 

In 1835-36 he was a member of the Massa-| hundred years, has held as an essential doc- 


chusetts Legislature, and afterwards was editor trine of the New Testament. 
of the “ Pennsylvania Freeman.” 


‘“‘ Leaves from Margaret Smith's Journal ” as ; : 
was published in 1836. In 1840 he settled| JONATHAN GRuBB’S REMINISCENCES OF 
down at Amesbury, since which a large por-| Irish TRaveL.—Our readers who have pe- 
tion of his most valuable poems,—the produce |rused the portions already published of this 


Se a Serene. deeply interesting and affecting narrative, will 
The last productions of his pen, particularly rs 7 5 : 


his poems entitled “In War Time,” and « A | 2% need to have their attention drawn to — 
. g , . - 
Memorial” written on the death of his beloved | @ppears in our present number, and the _— ; 
friend, Moses A. Cartland, of Lee, New Hamp-|sion in our next. The example of our dear frien 
shire, are remarkable for their vigor and ele-| J. Grubb, (whois a son of the late eminent min- 


gance, carrying with them also the noblest and|;.4.- Sarah Lynes Grubb) in thus laboring 
purest sentiments of the soul. : 


Among all our poets, and we may repeat the | ®0"8 the very poor of this world, may — 
idea already written, none has struck stronger | encourage others to go, under the same ease 
blows upon the barbarisms of the land, or sung| ing, and “ do likewise.” In our own city and 
more deeply and sweetly of New England life country there are large fields for the same kind 
and manners, than John Greenleaf Whittier. of labor; and Friends who are earnestly en- 
Tn the words of his own graceful and touching or aaa andl Sicalnaaal ae 
benediction, contained in the poem last men- gaged in collecting the poo § 





tioned, let us say : First-days and imparting to them Scriptural 
“ Thine be the quiet habitation, instruction in the spirit of love and kindness, 
Thine the green pastures, blossom sown, may find encouragement in the results, men- 
And amily ofsinly recognition, [tioned in these Reminincences, of the fitful 
Brooklawn, near New Bedford. exercise of moral and religious influence. 


Especially important and interesting is the ac- 

I i tion, of the ar- 

“John Wesley says:—” Although all the rt ” a ra ahaa ght 
graces of God depend on his mere bounty, yet |@2gements in the large linen et 

he is pleased generally to attach them to the|John G. Richardson, (who is also a minister of 

prayers, the instructions and the holiness of|our religious Society), for the benefit of his 


those with whom we are. By strong though in- working people. About two thousand hands 
visible attractions, he draws some souls through 


“aig : j j j nufac- 
their intercourse with others. The sympathies are employed in connection with the manu 
formed by grace, far surpass those formed by| tory. Among the agencies of improvement, 


nature. J. Grubb mentions a Temperance Society, 
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numbering one thousand members; several 
First-day schools; a reading meeting every 
First-day evening, and a sewing class four 
nights in the week, for young women. “On 
all these,” says J. G., “the divine blessing 
rests, and on some of them in rather a peculiar 
manner.” During his visit, a thousand people, 
over fifteen years of age, were one evening 
brought together in one room, and three hun- 
dred in another. “‘ The larger number of them, 
J. G. observes, “ were young, and with re- 
markably pleasing and intelligent counte- 
nances. To see so many together, neatly 
clothed, and to mark the propriety and refine- 
ment of their manners, though overflowing 
with cheerfulness, was most gratifying, and in- 
deed more than gratifying, for it brought the 
tears into my eyes several times during the 
course of the evening. They had an ample 
repast, and one or two lectures of an improv- 
ing kind; after which they were most affec- 
tionately addressed by their beloved employer, 
and the way opened for a religious meeting, in 
which there was manifested much seriousness, 
and no small amount of feeling, and I believe 
there were few, if any, who could not ac- 
knowledge that it was good for them to be 
there. The following evening, seven hundred 
or more, under fifteen, had a similar treat, 
which illness prevented me from attending.” 

These “ tea parties,” given by employers to 
the workmen and their families, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, are: occasions, as the Ed- 
itor of Friends’ Review has himself seen in 
England, which tend greatly to the establish- 
ment of mutual kind feeling, and afford oppor- 
tunities to impart judicious advice to the 
laboring class, and to show a Christian interest 
in their moral and religious improvement. 





A speciAL meeting of The Women’s Aid Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, will be held on 7th day after- 
noon, at the Committee room of Arch Street Meet- 
ing, the 26th of 3d month, at 4 o’clock. 

KE. C. Coutins, Secretary. 

MareigD, on the 9th of 9th month, 1863, at 
Friends’ Meeting, Plainfield, Ind., Vertine K. Mor- 
R18, of Bridgeport, Ind., to Resecca Mary TimBer- 
LAKE, Of Plainfield. 


, on the 17th of 2d month, 1864, at Friends’ 
Meeting, Bear Creek, Iowa, Ext, son of Wilson and 
Mary Barnett, to Louisa, daughter of Joseph and 
Mary Cook. 

, at the same time and place, Jonn R. Coox 
to Louisa, daughter of Wilson and Mary Barnett, 
all members of Bear Creek Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 








(All Obituaries intended for insertion in Frrenps’ Review, must 
be sent subject to such revision and abridgment as the Editor 
may think necessary.) 

Diep, near Plainfield, Ind., on the 30th of Ist 
month, 1864, Eme.ine, wife of Davis Meeker, in 
the 61st year of her age; a member of Plainfield 
Monthly Meeting. 


, on the 20th of 1st month, 1864, Watrer V., 
son of William S. and Jemima Benbow, aged 8 years, 
2 months and 3 days; a member of Mill Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Ind. 


——, also of the same Monthly Meeting, on the 
19th of 1st month, 1864, Samugt S., son of James, 
Jr. and Elmina Kersey, aged 1 month and 11 days. 








, ®t Brooklyn Heights, N. Y., on the 21st of 
2d month, 1864, Paase Woop, widow of the late 
Isaac Hatch, and eldest daughter of the late Samuel 
Wood of New York, in her 81st year. 


, On the 24th of 2d month, 1864, MarrHa 
ELLEN, daughter of Christopher and Margaret B. 
Morris, of Milford Monthly Meeting, Ind., in the 9th 
year of her age. She appeared sensible her end 
was near, and expressed her willingness to die. 





——, on the llth of 12th month, 1863, Saran 
EvizaBeru, daughter of Jacob and Lydia Moon, de- 
ceased, aged 2 years, 7 months and 21 days; a 
member of South River Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 


——, on the 25th of 12th month, 1863, AsapH 
Hiatt, in the 75th year of his age; an esteemed 
minister. He bore a decided testimony against all 
wars and fightings, both in his public testimonies 
and in private ; and at the last meeting he attended, 
only a few days before his death, he spoke impres- 
sively on the subject, bringing to view many Chris- 
tian precepts as found in the Scriptures. Two 
soldiers, whom he could not see, were in the meet- 
ing. His last illness was short, which he was 
enabled to bear with Christian patience and resig- 
nation, believing his time was near a close. 


—*,, also, on the 30th of 12th month, 1863, 
Sarau Hiart, wife of Asaph Hiatt, in the 63d year 
of her age; a minister in good esteem, and a co- 
worker with her husband. They lived together in 
near unity, and were scarcely parted in death. 


——,, on the 4th of 1st month, 1864, Enos Haiys, 
aged about 94 years. The last three were members 
of Westfield Monthly Meeting, Ind. 


, on the 9th of 12th month, 1863, near Rich- 
land, Iowa, Louisa Hinsuaw, wife of William Hin- 
shaw, and daughter of George and Hannah Stalker, 
in the 36th year of her age; a member of Richland 
Monthly Meeting. 


on the 18th of 9th month, 1863, in Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, Cxartes Samugt, aged 12 weeks ; 
also, on the 22d of 9th month, 1863, Harrie Eviza- 
BETH, aged 3 years, 8 months and 22 days, children 
of James and Roanna F. Bean; members of Minne- 
apolis Monthly Meeting. 
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TEACHERS WANTED. 


The Committee on Instruction would be glad to 
receive applications for the position of Teachers, to 
labor among the Freedmen. 

Address either of the undersigned : 

Marmapcke OC. Corr, 1312 Filbert St., Philada., 
Ww. M. Cansy, Chadd’s Ford, Delaware Co., Pa. 
James WuiTaLL, 410 Race St., Philada, 
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FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S RELIEF ASSOCIATION 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


We have ascertained from our Friend, John C. 
Tatum, now at Yorktown, that one of the best modes 
of helping the Freedmen will be the furnishing of 
some aid in their work on the ground allotted to 
them; it is therefore desirable that a quantity of 
seeds should be at once sent down, and if our friends 
in the country will contribute some seed-corn and 
potatoes, as well as beans and peas, they will be 
forwarded to him for distribution. The seed can 
be sent to the room of our Association, corner of 
5th and Cherry Sts. Samuet R. Suipiey, 


i Chairman Farming Committee. 
Philada., 2d mo. 12th, 1864. 


the cross, my understanding became more 
strengthened by the pure Spirit which inwardly 
moves upon the heart, and taught me to wai 
in silence, sometimes many weeks together, un- 
til I felt that rise that prepares the creature to 
stand like a trumpet, through which the Lord 
speaks to his flock. 

From an inward purifying, and steadfast 
abiding under it, springs a lively operative 
desire for the good of others: all the faithful 
are not called to the public ministry ; but who- 
ever are, are called to minister of that they 
have tasted and handled spiritually. The out- 
ward modes of worship are various; but where- 
ever any are true ministers of Jesus Christ, it 
is from the operation of his Spirit upon their 
hearts, first purifying them, and thus giving 
them a just sense of the condition of others. 

This truth was early fixed in my mind; and 
I was taught to watch the pure opening, and to 
take heed, lest, while I was standing to speak, 
my own will should get uppermost, and cause 
me to utter words from worldly wisdom, and 
depart from the channel of true Gespel minis- 
try.— Woolman’s Journal. 
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STORE-KEEPER WANTED. 


; The “Friends’ Association of Philadelphia and 
its vicinity, for the Relief of Colored Freedmen,” 
having decided upon the establishment of a Store 
at Old Point Comfort, Va., for the cheap supply of 
the necessaries of life to the self-supporting Freed- 
men, is desirous of engaging, at once, the services 
of a Friend as store- keeper. 

An active and energetic man, experienced in re- 
tail business and the keeping of accounts, will be 
required. A liberal salary will be paid to such. 
Apply to Joun B. GARRETT, 

No. 400 Chestnut St., Phila., 
or, Exxiston P. Morris, 
Germantown, or 805 Market St., Phila. 





AN EXAMINATION INTO THE SCRIPTURAL 
LAWFULNESS OF MARRIAGE WITH A 
DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER. 


(Concluded from ‘page 454.) 


It has already been stated, that some of our 
Dissenting Congregations give sanction by spe- 
cific acts of their own, to marriage with a sister 
of a deceased wife ; and that even clergymen 
now admit parties contracting such marriages, 
to full church communion. A still more signifi- 
cant fact, and one which goes far to character- 
ize the law as nugatory and obsolete, is, that 
many most respected Independent, Baptist, and 
Wesleyan ministers have so married, and that 
clergymen of the Anglican Church, who have 
formed such unions, are officiating, with the 
sanction of their bishops. Let us now inquire 
what has been the course pursued by the So- 
ciety of Friends in this matter—an enquiry, 
rendered the more interesting from the fact, 
that no people have more unhesitatingly dis- 
regarded human laws when, in their apprehen- 
sion, those laws were unauthorized by, or op- 
posed to, the requisitions of the divine law. 

We are not aware that this question attract- 
ed the attention of Friends, in their collective 
capacity, until about fifty years ago, about 
which time a marriage of this description took 
place between two of its members in, or near, 
London. The representative body of the So- 
ciety, who sat in London, had the question 
brought under their consideration, probably in 
reference to this marriage ; and, from the fact 
of their having sought counsel’s opinion as to 
the legality, or otherwise, of such unions, it 
may be fairly inferred, that they held no opin- 





JOHN WOOLMAN ON GOSPEL MINISTRY. 


As I had experienced the love of God, 
through Jesus Christ, to redeem me from many 
pollutions, and to be a succor to me through a 
sea of conflicts, with which no person was fully 
acquainted, and as my heart was often enlarged 
in this heavenly principle, I felt a tender com- 
passion for the youth who remained entamgled 
in snares, like those which had entangled 
me from one time to another. This love and 
tenderness increased, and my mind was more 
strongly engaged for the good of my fellow 
creatures. I went to meetings in an awful 
frame of mind, and endeavored to be inwardly 
acquainted with the language of the true Shep- 
herd; and one day being under a strong exer- 
cise of spirit, I stood up, and said some words 
ina meeting; but not keeping close to the 
Divine opening, I said more than was required 
of me; and being soon sensible of my error, 
I was afflicted in my mind some weeks, without 
any light or Comfort, even to such a degree 
that I could not take satisfaction in anything. 

I remembered God, and was troubled; and, 
in the depth of my distress he had pity upon 
me, and sent the Comforter. I then felt for- 
giveness for my offence, and my mind became 
calm and quiet, being truly thankful to my 
gracious Redeemer for his mercies; and after 
this, feeling the spring of Divine love opened, 
and a concern to speak, I said a few words in a 
meeting, in which I found peace. This I be- 
lieve was in about six weeks from the first time. 
As I was then humbled and disciplined under 
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ion adverse to them, based on any religious 
grounds.* -The opinion of counsel was, that 
such marriages were not sanctioned by law, 
and under those circumstances, Friends decided 
that they ought not to be solemnized in their 
meetings; and, for the guidance of monthly 
meetings, the Yearly Meeting of London, in 
1811, issued the following minute. viz. :— 
“This meeting is of the judgment that as 
compliance with the laws of the land, in cases 
wherein conscience is not violated, is an ac- 
knowledged principle of Friends, the Society 
cannot, consistently with this principle, allow, 
in our meetings, the passing of marriages which 
are not authorized by the law on this subject, 
and which are included in the degrees of con- 
sanguinity or affinity prohibited thereby.” 

When it is remembered that the position of 

the Society of Friends respecting marriage was 
a somewhat delicate and peculiar one ;—that, 
contrary to the usages of the period in which 
it arose, and contrary also, to the law of the 
land, the Society refused, on conscientious 
grounds, to celebrate marriages with the inter- 
vention of a priest, solemnizing them in their 
own congregations, according to what they be- 
lieved the simplicity of Christianity demanded, 
it will not excite surprise that Friends were 
careful in the exercise of the right which they 
thus claimed. Whether, before the issuing of 
the minute of 1811, Monthly Meetings did, or 
did not, allow marriages in our meetings of the 
kind now under review, it is not very easy to 
determine. As, however, the Society had ex- 
isted for one hundred and fifty years before the 
issuing of such a minute, and as there is not 
the slightest evidence that it held such mar- 
riages to be contrary to Scripture, the inference 
is, that marriage with a sister of a deceased 
wife, prior to 1311, might, at least, have been 
publicly solemnized in our meetings for divine 
worship. 

But, whatever might have been the practice 
of Friends prior to 1811, it is known that those 
of our members who have contracted these 
unions, since that date, have been debarred 
this privilege. With regard, however, to the 
case which occurred about the date referred to, 
although the parties were disowned, it was not 
for being married within the prohibited de- 
grees, as set forth by the canons of the Angli- 
can Church, but “in a manner contrary to our 
rules.” Notwithstanding this somewhat conven- 
tional act of the body, there was so much sym- 









































* The translation of the Bible by Anthony Purver, 
a Friend of great classical learning and of much in- 
tluence in the Society on such questions during the 


last century, strengthens this inference, and goes far 
to prove that the Society held sound views respect- 
ing it. Purver gives the translation of Leviticus 
(chap. xv.ii. 18) as we have it in our authorized 
version, and in his note upon it says, ‘‘It seems to 
be implied that a man, after his wife’s death, might 


have her sister.” 





pathy for the parties underlying the proceeding, 
that the Monthly Meeting, relenting, if not 
condemning its disciplinary censure, soon offer- 
ed a balm to the wounded spirits of the dis- 
owned, by re-admitting them into member- 
ship. 


Of late years, several such unions have taken 


place amongst Friends in England, and many 
of the parties have been retained in member- 
ship; and in cases in which Monthly Meetings 
proceeded to the extreme course of disunion, 
the parties were very soon reinstated in their 
church privileges. 


Having now brought our inquiry to a con- 


clusion, it may not be amiss briefly to review 
the considerations which this inquiry has 
elicited. Commencing, then, with the Scrip- 
tural division of the subject, it furnishes, we 
submit, irrefragable evidence that the Mosaic 
law, as set forth in the eighteenth verse of the 
eighteenth chapter of Leviticus, clearly and 
distinctly permits marriage with a sister of a de- 
ceased wife ; a proof which is confirmed by the 
fact that there is nothing in the whole history 
of Judaism which at all conflicts with this per- 
mission—that the permission contained in 
the Hebrew Scriptures is in no degree 
modified or restricted by anything con- 
tained in the Christian Scriptures; for, 
neither in the teachings of our Lord, nor in 
those of his Apostles, nor in the practice of the 
Church in their day, do we find any allusion 
whatever to a prohibition of such marriages— 
that at the ushering in of the Christian era, 
not only were they permitted by the laws of 
Judaism, but also by the laws of the Roman 
empire, and that, for centuries after, neither 
the Christian Church, nor the Roman laws, rec- 
ognised a restriction of the practice—that 
such a restriction was first introduced and 
sanctioned in connection with views which en- 
couraged monasticism and forbade marriage to 
the clergy—that its introduction was opposed 
by some of the most enlightened and orthodox 
authorities of the Church, as being directly at 


variance with Holy Writ—that at the time of 
the Reformation the restrictive error was recti- 
fied in all Protestant countries excepting our 
own—that its continued recognition in our own 
was an accidental circumstance, arising from 
considerations of State, and not of religion— 
that, though recognised by the canon laws of 
England, those laws were rendered almost nu- 
gatory by the operation of the civil laws, until 
the year 1835; so that for three centuries 
there was, virtually, no prohibitory law in force, 
—that the prohibitory part of the law of 1835 
was at first rejected by the Commons of Eng- 
land, and ultimately accepted under pressure, 
and under a considerable degree of misappre- 
hension—that since that time the public 
voice of the nation has been repeatedly ex- 
pressed in the House of Commons, and 
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by innumerable petitions, as emphatically 
condemning the restrictive law—that the de- 
liberate opinions of the wisest and best among 
us, and the voice of the public press, lead in 
the same direction—that the efforts made to 
correct the error of 1835 have been thwarted 
by Episcopalian domination in the House of 
Lords—that Disssenting bodies, increasing in 
the intensity of their feelings against this un- 
warrantable law, now openly recognise such 
marriages in their congregations; a practice 
which has been followed, in some instances, 
by the Anglican Church itself—and, finally, 
that the Society of Friends, who have ever 
been firm and unflinching in their opposition 
to human laws which conflict with Divine laws, 
are also generally opposed to this restrictive law. 

Since, then, the evidence which this enquiry 
has brought before us so clearly exhibits that 
the restrictive law germinated under influences 
of error; that the Christian Church also adopted 
it in error; that it was long continued in 
the 
present day in this kingdom is attributable 
almost entirely to ecclesiastical power and in- 
fluence; and since, also, we know that the 
operation of this law interferes largely with the 
happiness of no inconsiderable number of our 
population, many of whom, in all the relations 
both of civil and social life, are among the best 
citizens of our commonwealth, it may well lead 
us to the further and very important enquiry 


error; and that its imposition at 


whether we have done all which our opportu- 


uities and our influence give us power to effect 


towards removing this evil of our social system. 


It is a truth, amply verified by the records of 


history, that the more the laws of nations har- 
monize with the laws of God’s immutable 


righteousness, as unfolded to us in the pages of 


divine inspiration, the more will those laws 
tend to promote the prosperity and happiness 


of their peoples, and he who exerts himself 


towards the consummation of such an end will 
not only prove himself a true patriot and friend 


of his country, but will also subserve the cause 
of our holy religion. 


(Our next number will contain the opinions of 
many eminent men on this subject. ] 





EX-PRESIDENT JEFFERSON AND THE COOPER’S 
SHOP. 
The following was related by one of the par- 
ties, the late Charles Shoemaker, a well-known 
Friend of Abington, near Philadelphia: — 
During the presidential term of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, two young men from Pennsylvania took 
a lease from him of his merchant mill at Mon- 
ticello, one of the stipulations of which was that 
the landlord should erect for their use, within 
a given period, a cooper’s shop. The time for 
a meeting of Congress soon arriving, the Presi- 
dent had to repair to Washington to attend to 
his official duties, where he remained a long time 











































absorbed in national concerns, and the building 
of the cooper’s shop was entirely forgotten by 
him. Not so with his tenants, whose daily wants 
constantly reminded them of the provisions 
contained in the lease; and finally they deter- 
mined to erect it themselves, and charge the 
cost of it to their landlord. On the return of 
the President to his mansion, the parties met to 
settle a long account current, which had been 
running during his absence. The items were 
gone over and scrutinized one by one, and all 
were found satisfactory but the charge for 
building the cooper’s shop, to which he object- 
ed, alleging that he could have erected it with 
his own workmen. Several attempts were made 
to effect a settlement, but they always failed 
when they came to the cooper’s shop. The 
young men became warm and zealous in the 
affair; and the parties, instead of getting 
nearer together, found themselves at every in- 
terview wider apart. 

In this state of affairs, the father of the 
young men, who was a mild, affable, conciliat- 
ing gentleman, possessing some knowledge of 
the world and its ways, arrived on a visit to his 
sons, who informed him of their difficulty with 
their landlord. He requested them to leave it 
to him, observing that he thought he could 
effect an amicable settlement in the case. This 
course was accordingly acceded to, and in due 
time he waited on the President with the ac- 
count. It was scanned and agreed to, except 
the charge for building the shop, which, he 
said, with some firmness, he should not allow 
for reasons stated. His opponent observing his 
apparent decision on the subject, very gravely 
remarked: “ Well, friend Jefferson, it has al- 
ways been my practice through life, to yield 
rather than to contend.” Immediately on this 
remark being made, the President’s chin fell on 
his breast for an instant, when raising his head 
in an erect position, he observed in a very em- 
phatic manner, ‘“‘a very good principle, Mr. 
Shoemaker, and I can carry it as far as you 
can: let the account for the cooper’s shop be 
allowed.” Thus ended the difficulty, and the 
parties continued their friendly regard for each 
other till death separated them. And the cul- 
tivation of a similar disposition, “to follow 
peace with all men,” would terminate thousands 
of difficulties, add much to the happiness of 
individuals, and tend to promote the general 
harmony and order of society.—Farmer’s 
Cabinet. 





Tue New York “CentTRAL Park.”—More 
than 79,060 trees, shrubs, and herbaceous 
plants were planted in New York Central Park 
last year. The carriage-drive now completed 
is about eight miles in length ; bridle-road five 
miles, and walks twenty miles. Over 4, 000,- 


000 persons visited the park in 1863, and in one 
day over 8,000 carriages entered the drives. 
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REVIVAL OF THE COTTON MANUFACTURE. 


In the debate which followed the presenta- 
tion of the Queen’s address, on the opening of 
the British Parliament, on the 4th of February, 
Lord Derby endeavored to show that the dis- 
tress in the manufacturing districts had not been 
relieved to the extent asserted in the address. 
But in the course of his remarks he made the 
following admission :-— 

“T venture to entertain a hope that the 
worst and heaviest of the pressure is at an end, 
and that in the course of a few months we may 
date a considerable increase in the industry of 
the manufacturing districts. [Hear, hear.] I 
may be permitted to say that the anticipations 
which were formed last year of the expected sup- 
ply of cotton have been realized to the letter, 
and therefore we may look with greater confi- 
dence at the anticipations put forth by those 
who say that, towards the beginning of April or 
May, we may calculate upon a supply of cotton 
which will be sufficient to maintain the mills in 
working order for five days in the week through- 
out the manufacturing districts. . ... I ma 
venture to say this is a proof of the hopeful 
spirit which animates the people in these dis- 
tricts, that there are no less than one hundred 
new mills in the course of erection and being 
prepared for a start on the revival of the cotton 
trade, and one of these mills will have no less 
than 5,000 looms in it.” 

The same revival is taking place in this 
country. The Woonsocket Patriot, which is 
published in the heart of the manufacturing 
district of New England, remarks that there is 
great scarcity of labor to supply the mills which 
are resuming operations. 

It seems that the high prices of cotton, caused 
by the war in this country, have so stimulated 
the cultivation in other places that, in the 
course of only three years, the product is suf- 
ficient to supply five-sixths of the machinery of 
the world. 

In this country, as well as in England, the 
Opportunity of the suspension of manufactures 
has been employed by mill-owners in the re- 
pair and extension of their works, and in the 
Construction of new mills and machinery. The 
cotton manufacture will soon be in full activity, 
and on a larger scale than ever before.— 
Scientific American. 





THE NORTH-WESTERN HUNTER AND TRAP- 
PER. 


At the sources of the Mississippi, Missouri, 
Yellowstone, Platte, White, Arkansas, and Red 
rivers, and on all their tributaries that have 
sources in the Rocky mountains, the great ob- 
ject of pursuit, both by the hunters and trap- 
pers, white and savage, is the beaver. It is 
the chief source of gain to the savages; their 
dependence for their supply from the whites, 


of arms, ammunition, blankets, strouding, traps, 
whiskey, and all objects of necessity and desire. 
To these lonely and sequestered regions repair 
hundreds of white hunters, who hunt for sub- 
sistence, and trap for gain. They make their 
way in companies of armed partnerships, fitted 
out asa kind of guerillas. Sometimes a pair 
of sworn friends hunt together. There are not 
a few who repair alone to these solitary streams 
and mountains. Outlawry, avarice, necessity, 
and appetite for lawless and unrestrained and 
unwitnessed roving, constant exposure and dan- 
ger, the absolute need of relying alone upon 
their own personal strength and _ resources, 
create a very singular compound of astonishing 
quickness of perception, and a reckless confi- 
dence in their own powers. We have seen 
more than one hunter of this cast, incurably 
attached to a solitude of labor and danger, com- 
pared with which Robinson Crusoe’s sojourn 
on his island was but a mere pastoral experi- 
ment. They furnish an impressive proof that 
there is no mode of life, intrinsically so repul- 
sive and painful, but man may become recon- 


Yiciled to it by habit. A lonely hunter, cast 


upon the elements with nothing but prairies 
and mountains in view, without bread or salt, 
and every hour in jeopardy from beasts and 
savages, amidst scenery and dangers that 
would naturally tend to raise the heart to God, 
trusting to no divinity but his knife and his 
gun; building all his plans for the future on 
his traps, regarding the footsteps of man im- 
printed in the sand an object of calculating ap- 
prehension, and almost equally dreading the 
face of the white man and the savage, in situa- 
tions thus lonely and exposed—braves the heat 
of summer and the ices of winter, the grizzly 
bear, and robbers of his own race and the sav- 
ages, for years. When he has collected a suf- 
ficient number of packs of beaver, he fells a 
hollow tree, slides it into some full mountain 
stream, and paddles down the thousand 
leagues of the Missouri, and is seen bustling 
about the streets of St. Louis, to make bargains 
for his furs.—Flint. 








THE GREAT LABOR OF SIMPLE WORK. 


That a man’s labor must not be estimated by 
the character of his work is evident from the 
following paragraph cut from an English paper ; 

‘The horse-nail maker’s hammer averages 
3lb., and the average amount of blows required 
to make a nail is from 36 to 38, so that in mak- 
ing one nail he must lift 112 lbs. ; consequent- 
ly in making a thousand, which quantity is con- 
sidered a fair day’s work, he has lifted the enor- 
mous weight of 50 tuns, and that with the right 
hand only; and we must take into account the 
gravity of the iron, which is near allied to that 
of steel, and the reduction that must take place 
in the rod to reduce it to a proper size required 
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to another size fit to drive into a horse’s foot. 
For instance, a workman takes 15 lbs. of rods 
to make a thousand of say 12 lb. counter-sunk 
horse-nails (which is the weight allowed), the 
size will be 11-32 ora little less than 3-8. He 
must reduce that in every nail to 1-12th of 
aninch. For example, the 15lbs. of rods will 
measure (before commencing work ) 35 feet to36 
feet, as the case may be, and when the work is 
finished it will messure, in the form of nails, 
tully 208 feet 4 inches. So that a workman 
in doing an ordinary day’s work has drawn the 
iron about 173 feet, so that horse-nail making 
is all work. He must work 8 hours per day, 
and draw the iron, as above stated, 22 feet or 
thereabouts, every hour, or over 43 inches 
every minute. lt will beseen the force re- 
quired from the body, shoulder, and arm, in or- 
der to accomplish such labor, is very great; 
hence the bent shoulder, the curved arm, the 
contracted muscles, &c., which are almost invari- 
ably seen in the horse-nail maker of fifty, who 
has followed it from his youth.— Sci. Am. 


——- roe 


GRAY, GRIZZLY, OR WHITE BEAR. 


His range ison the upper courses of the 
Missouri and its tributaries, and along the 
bases of the Rocky mountains. The brown 
bear, except under particular circumstances, 
does not face man. But this terrible animal, 
so far from fearing or flying, pursues him, hav- 
ing less fear of him than any other beast of 
prey. Indian warriors, in their vaunting war- 
songs, when they perform what is called ‘strik- 
ing the post,’ or rating the bravery of their ex- 
ploits, recount having slain one of these animals 
as no mean exploit, and, in fact, as not inferior 
to having slain a human enemy. It is one of 
the largest and strongest animals of prey, being, 
out of comparison, larger than the brown bear. 
Lewis and Clark give the dimensions of one 
slain by their party towards the sources of the 
Missouri. It measured round the head, three 
feet five inches; and round the neck, three 
feet eleven inches; length, eight feet seven 
inches and a half; round the fore leg, one foot 
eleven inches; length of talons, four inches 
anda half! The weight is sometimes nearly 
thirteen hundred pounds. Like the lion and 
the tiger on the African deserts, he reigns the 
ferocious tyrant of these solitudes. The Crow 
Indians, and the Gros Ventre’, who live in the 
range of this animal, have lost many of their 
bravest warriors by him. The white hunters 
are shy of attacking him, except in companies; 
and many have been destroyed in the attempt. 
The skin of those in the more northern regions 
is very valuable. It is rated in value from 
thirty to fifty dollars. Fortunately, he is not 
very swift; and as he usually ranges in the 
timbered regions, and, unlike the brown bear, 
does not climb, hunters fly him by mounting a 
tree.—Flint. 


REVIEW. 


From the Sunday-School Times. 
TEACH ME TO PRAY. 


“ One of his disciples said unto him, Lord, teach us to 
pray.” —LuKE xi. i 


Lord, I would humbly come to thee, 
For thou hast kindly said I may ; 
With pitying eye thy suppliant see ; 
Teach me to pray. 


Burdened with sin and anxious care, 
Thy gracious call I would obey ; 
Now, let me feel thy presence near ; 
Teach me to pray. 


I cannot ask without thy grace ; 
Thou art my only help and stay; 
Help me in faith to seek thy face ; 
Teach me to pray. 


When skies are clear and friends surround, 
And pleasures tempt my feet to stray, 
In earnest prayer let me be found ; 
Teach me to pray. 


Whene’er by doubts and fears oppressed, 
In sorrow’s cheerless, wintry day, 
Still may I flee to thee for rest; 
Teach me to pray. 


And when with fainting heart I bend, 

Yet know not what to think or say, 

Saviour, thy quickening Spirit send ; 
Teach me to pray. 


Where should a trembling sinner turn ? 
Thou art the Life, the Truth, the Way ; 
Of thee, my helpless soul would learn,— 
Teach me to pray. 


In every storm of life I meet, 
Till called from earth to pass away, 
Beneath thy sheltering ‘‘ Mercy Seat,” 
Teach me to pray. 


—_——--4-o——— 
SOMETHING FOR THEE. 


Something, my God, for Thee! 
Something for Thee! 
That each day’s settivg sun may bring 
Some penitential offering ; 
In Thy dear‘name some kindness done ; 
To Thy dear love some wanderer won ; 
Some trial meekly borne for Thee, 
Dear Lord, for Thee ! 


S. A. 


Something, my God, for Thee ! 

Something for Thee! 

That to Thy gracious throne may rise 

Sweet incense from some sacrifice ; 

Uplifted eyes undimmed by tears, 

Uplifted faith unstained by fears, 

Hailing each joy as light from Thee,— 
Dear Lord, from Thee ! 


Something, my God, for Thee! 
Something for Thee ! 
For the great love which Thou hast given, 
For the great hope of Thee and heaven, 
My soul her first allegiance brings, 
And upward plumes her heavenward wings, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee! 
Nearer to Thee! 


siesta 

The bottom of the soul may be in repose, 
even while we are in many outward troubles, 
just as the bottom of the sea is calm while the 
| surface is agitated. 
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The men of grace have found 
Glory begun below; 
Celestial fruits on earthly ground 
From faith and hope may grow. 
The hill of Zion yields 
A thousand sacred sweets, 
Before we reach the heavenly fields 
Or walk the golden streets. 
———>369 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Foreien InreLuicence.—Liverpool dates are to the 
7th inst. 
In Schleswig few military movements were an- 
nounced. The Austrian troops had arrived be- 


fore Duppel, which is opposite to the island of 


Alsen, and is occupied by the Danes; and it was 
expected that an attack would soon be made. 

The districts of Schleswig not occupied by the 
Austro-Prussian troops had elected members to the 
Danish Rigsraad. 


Great Britam.—The appeal to the House of Lords 
in the Alexandra case had been entered for a hearing, 
and it was supposed that it would be taken up before 
the end of the month. In the House of Commons, 
on the 4th, a member called the attention of goveru- 
ment to the fitting out of rebel cruisers in British 
ports, denouncing such proceedings, expressing re- 
gret that the Alabama had not been detained, and 
contending that such vessels should be prohibited 
from entering British ports, and be seized by British 
cruisers if they should doso. The Solicitor General, 
in reply, while defending the course of the govern- 
ment, and asserting that every effort had been made 
honestly to carry out the laws and maintain neutral- 
ity, admitted that the vessels might be prohibited 
from entering British ports, and said that the gov- 
ernment was considering how it could remonstrate 
with the “confederate” government. In the House 
of Lords, in answer to a charge that the government 
had permitted recruiting in [Ireland for the U. S. 
army, Earl Russell declared that efforts had been 
made to ascertain the facts, and that no case had 
been established of breach of neutrality. It was 
known that American railway companies had en- 
gaged men in Ireland to go out to work oa their 
roads; and although some of these might be induc- 
ed, after arriving in the United States, to enter the 
army, yet if they went for the purpose of obtaining 
employment and good wages, enlisting only after 
reaching the United States, there was no ground 
for a prosecution under the Foreiga Ealistment act. 


Avstria,—Insurrectionary movements having, it 


of the Minister of Public Instruction, the Emperor 
has issued a decree appointing a commission to or- 
ganize a scientific expedition to Mexico, and after- 
ward to prepare an account of its labors. An ap- 
propriation of 200,000 francs isto be made to defray 
the expenses. 

CentraL AmericaA.—The Congress of Salvador 
bas sanctioned the expulsion of the late President, 
Barrios, and the election of Dueras as President. 

The President of Nicaragua, Gen. Martinez, has 
resigned, but it is supposed that Congress will not 
accept the resignation, from a fear of throwing 
the country into another revolution. Large tracts 
of land are in preparation for cotton cultivation 
next season in Nicaragua. Over $2,000,000 have 
been paid for cotton in that State this season. The 
President and Congress have ratified the contract of 
the Central American Transit Company, for opening 
an inter-oceanic route through Nicaragua. 


Mexico.—The French Consul at San Francisco 
has given notice that the Admiral of the French 
fleet has declared Manzanilla and Acapulco under 
blockade, and that neither passengers nor merchan- 
dize will be permitted to enter those ports. 









































Sours America.—The proposition of the Peruvian 
government for a general Congress of Central and 
South American States, is said to have been received 
with enthusiasm in Chili, but no governmental action 
upon itis reported. The New Granadian Congress 
has declared M. Murillo, late Minister to the United 
States, legally elected President. It is thought that 
Gen. Mosquera, the present President, may possibly 
dispute his claim. 


Domestic.—The Secretary of the Treasury, in pur- 
suance of the plan of relaxing the restrictions on 
trade with insurrectionary districts, as they from 
time to time come more completely under the con- 
trol of the government, has authorized a reductioa 
of the fees charged on shipments of merchandize to, 
and products from, Accomac, Northampton, York, 
Elizabeth City add Norfolk counties, in Virginia, 
and the abolition of the system of permits for indi- 
vidual, family and plantation supplies. 

Gen. Banks issued an order on the 11th inst. for 
an election to be held in Louisiaaa on the 28th, for 
delegates to a Constitutional Convention, which is 
to meet on the 6th of next month, in New Orleans. 
It is to consist of 150 delegates, the number assigaed 
to the several districts being fixed oa the basis of 
the white population therein, according to the cen- 
sus of 1860. 


is alleged, been discovered in Galicia, a state of Partial returns of the election in Arkansas, from 


siege had been proclaimed in that province. Ordi- 
nances had been issued, ordering all arms and war- 
like munitions to be given up, and requiring all 
foreigners to apply to the police authorities, within 
48 hours, for permission to remain ; failing to do so, 
they would be expelled. The Austrian government 
was also said to be making important military prep- 
arations in the districts of Verona and Trieste. 


Russ1a.—On the the 6th inst., the official paper 
published an imperial decree regulating the condi- 
tions for the emancipation of the peasants in Poland, 
and another relative to the organization of the com- 
munal administrations on the principle of seif- 
government, in Poland. The manifesto of eman- 
cipation was solemnly proclaimed in Warsaw on 
the same day. 

Fraxce.—The Archduke Maximilian had arrived 
in Paris, and it was said that arrangements had 
been made for his formal acceptance of the Mexican 
throne, and for his departure from Trieste for that 
country on the 15th inst. At the recommendaton 





eleven counties, received at Little Rock to the 18th 
inst., give more votes than are required, under the 
President’s amnesty proclamation, to restore the 
State to the Union, and 43 counties remained to be 
heard from, which it was supposed would furnish 
5000 more votes. The new State Constitution, 
framed by the late Convention at Little Rock, which 
makes the State free, appeared likely to be almost 
unanimously ratified, only 137 votes, of those then 
received, being against it. Isaac Murphy, the nom- 
inee of the Convention, is elected Governor. It ig 
stated that rebel guerilla bands made violent 
threats, and that many of the voters went to the 
polls apparently at the risk of their lives, but they 
persisted in their determination to vote for a return 
to the Union. A dispatch dated the 19th, from E. W. 
Gantt, says that about 15,000 voters had been 
registered, and about 10,000 votes polled, and that 
the triumph of the free State cause was complete. 
Five firms of Parsee merchants, from the East In- 
dies, doing business in London, have recently for- 
warded to this country, through an American in 
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that city and his brother in Boston, £500, amount- 
ing at the rate of exehange then existing, to $3,938. 
88, to be appropriated “for the support of the poor 
negroes emancipated from bondage by the benign 
government of the United States of America.” The 
agent who transmitted this generous donation has 
divided it equally among three Freedmen’s Relief 
Associations, of Boston, New York and Philadel- 
hia. 
7 Gen. Peck, commanding the U. S. forces in North 
Carolina, issued an order at Newbern on the 11th 
inst., setting forth that while, mainly through the 
philanthropy of northern hearts, means have been 
provided for the moral and religious training of 
colored children in North Carolina, no provision has 
yet been made for the education of poor white 
children, and thousands are within the lines, grow- 
ing up in vice and ignorance. Unless they are in- 
structed, the American people have no guarantee 
that they will not in the future attempt to revolu- 
tionize the government ; since a lack of the know- 
ledge resulting from a general system of education 
was one of the leading causes of this revolution. 
He therefore orders that free schools be at once or- 
ganized in Newbern, under such female teachers as 
may from time to time be authorized; the Provost 
Marshal to procure suitable rooms, and the expenses 
to be paid from the civil fund, under orders from 
Gen. P.’s headquarters. Three persons are appoint- 
ed as Inspectors of Schools, without compensation, 
to report at least monthly upon their condition, 
making such recommendations as will promote the 
object. He announces also that schools will be 
opened at an early day in Washington, Beaufort 
and other places. 

Large numbers of white refugees from the South- 
ern States are constantly arriving at Cairo, Illinois 
Some persons estimate the average at 3000 monthly, 
most of whom are women and children, with some 
men fleeing from the rebel conscription, and nearly 
all are in a very destitute condition. They seek 
homes and work. The government supplies their 
most pressing wants as far as that point. The citi- 
zens of Cairo have organized a Relief Association, 
of which C. T. Chase is Corresponding Secretary, 
and A. B. Safford, Treasurer, and have raised con- 
siderable money, but help is needed from other 
quarters. The agent of the Sanitary Commission 
there acknowledges, under date of the 20th ult., the 
receipt from the late commandant at that post of 
$15,000 for their benefit, of which sum he had 
already disbursed $12,500. A large quantity of 
clothing had also been contributed. The number 
of persons assisted by these funds is stated at 7942, 
and nearly twice as many have been aided by ra- 
tions, clothing, transportation, &c. 


Miuitary Arrairs.—The President issued an order 
on the 14th inst., calling for 200,000 men for mili- 
tary service in the army, navy and marine corps, in 
addition to those called for on the Ist ult., in order 
to supply the force required to be drafted for the 
navy, and to provide an adequate reserve force for 
all contingencies. The quotas for the several dis- 
tricts, &c., will be made known through the Provost 
Marshal General’s bureau, and account will be taken 
of credits and deficiencies on former quotas. The 
15th of next month is designated as the time to 
which the numbers required may be raised by vol- 
untary enlistments; and a draft will be made to fill 
deficiencies in each ward, town, &c., commencing 
as soon after that date as practicable. The govern- 
ment bounties now paid will be continued until 
the 15th prox. 

From New Orleans we have accounts of the 12th 
inst., that Gen. Banks was about to depart with an 
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expedition, it was supposed for Alexandria, on Red 
River; a number of Admiral Porter’s gunboat fleet 
having already started for that river. Madisonville, 
on Lake Ponchartain, had been evacuated bythe U.S. 
troops, who were concentrating at Baton Rouge. 
An expedition is said to have left Vicksburg by the 
Mississippi River, the destination of which is un- 
known. Yazoo City, Miss., was captured by the 
U. 8. troops near the time that Gen. Sherman’s ex- 
pedition left Vicksburg, and on the 5th inst., an 
attack was made by the rebels on that place and 
was repulsed by the aid of gunboats, 


An official dispatch states that Gen. Sherman’s 
expedition, in connection with the simultaneous 
movements of Gen. Smith’s cavalry from Memphis, 
and the other force up Yazoo River, destroyed 150 
miles of railroad, 67 bridges, 20 locomotives, 10,000 
bales of cotton,several steam mills,and 2,000,000 bush- 
els of corn. The loss in killed and wounded was 170. 
Upwards of 8,000 refugees, white and colored, ac- 
companied the various columns on their return. 

By a typographical error, the number of Gen. 
Sherman’s cavalry was stated, last week at 15,000 in- 
stead of 1500. 


Coneress.—The Senate passed a bill to provide 
for the summary trial of minor offences ; a bill to 
incorporate the Metropolitan railroad company of 
the District of Columbia, with an amendment pro- 
viding that no person shall be excluded from the 
cars on account of color; and the House bill to pro- 
vide for carrying the mails to foreign ports, with 
amendments. Bills were introduced to repeal all 
acts making appropriations for the colonization of 
persons of African descent; to amend the act for the 
collection of direct taxes in insurrectionary districts; 
to organize the Invalid Corps of the army; to au- 
thorize the erection of buildings for the branch mint 
at San Francisco, California ; and some others. A 
resolution was adopted, directing the Finance Com- 
mittee to inquire into the expediency of providing 
under the national currency act for authorizing asso- 
ciations, organized under it to enter into contracts to 
take and receive on loans and discounts such rate of 
interest as may be allowed by the laws of the State 
wherein they arelocated. A petition was presented 
on the 15th, from 1000 citizens of Louisiana, of 
African descent, asking to be allowed to vote in the 
reorganization of the State government. 


The House passed the Senate bill providing that 
the franking privilege of the President and Vice 
President shall cover all mail matter sent to or from 
them; bills authorizing Nevada, Uolorado, and Ne- 
braska, to form State governments, all with the pro- 
hibition of slavery; a bill providing for organizing 
the Territory of Montana, composed of part of Idaho; 
the Senate bill to facilitate entries under the Home- 
stead Law by soldiers, and the army appropriation 
bill. The bill authorizing the sale of gold in the 
Treasury, as amended by the Senate, was passed, 
and has been signed by the President. Bills were 
introduced, to complete a branch of the Pacific 
Railroad from Rolla to Springfield, Mo.; to extend the 
principles of the Homestead act to persons in the 
naval or military service, on confiscated or forfeited 
lands ; licensing, under the direction of the Treasury 
Department and the general land office, the working 
of mines on the public domain ; providing that all 
bonds and obligations, sealed or unsealed, heretofore 
made or to be made to secure the loyalty or good 
behavior of prisoners of war, or paroled prisoners, 
in order to secure their release, be declared valid 
and binding against those making them, and their 
securities ; and providing for the education of engi- 
neers and naval constructors at the Naval Academy. 





